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has not been passed by in the papers. The new education has now been on 
trial long enough to enable one to form some judgment of its comparative 
merits. Striking tables of statistics, recently prepared in several colleges, 
show rather clearly the superiority, in all departments of study, of students 
who have been trained in both of the ancient languages, and give support to 
the observation made by Professor Barrett Wendell a few years since, when he 
wrote: "What kind of education makes people most frequently efficient for 
general purposes ? Honestly answering this, though I am myself a professor 
of a radical and practical subject, I am bound to say that purely practical 
considerations go far to justify the old system of classics and mathematics, 
in comparison with anything newer. " The statistics just referred to might be 
profitably placed by the side of some of the views quoted by Mr. Wiley in his 
interesting paper. 

Although the scope of these papers is a wide one, there are certain phases 
of the subject, touched upon briefly by some of the speakers, which might 
profitably be treated more at length in formal symposia. Some critics of late 
have called attention to the need in America of a literature of the first rank, 
a statesmanship of the first rank, and a scholarship of the first rank. Perhaps 
the University of Michigan will arrange symposia in which shall be discussed 
the relation of the humanities to these important features of our national 
life. 

The volume reviewed appears at a very opportune time. There are 
abroad indications that we may hope for a revival of interest in humanistic 
studies. Among these indications is the widespread dissatisfaction felt by 
thinking men with the results of an unrestricted elective system and with a 
scheme of education which would lead the pupil along the lines of least resist- 
ance. As the editor of the Springfield Republican in a recent editorial on 
"Greek at Oxford" said: "There was never a time when Greek was more 
needed than now." The numerous classical associations that have been 
formed in recent years must, sooner or later, secure a revision of the courses 
of study in college and secondary school. There is an increasing number of 
educators who utter the wish of Goethe: "Moge das Studium der griechischen 
und romischen Literatur die Basis der hoheren Bildung bleiben. " 

May this volume have the wide circulation it deserves, and be an efficient 
means of restoring to humanistic studies something of their former prestige. 

John H. Hewitt 
Williams College 



Two Latin Plays for High-School Students. By Susan Paxson, 
Instructor in Latin in the Omaha High School. Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 191 1. 

The observant classical teacher recognizes that the extended application 
of the principle of election in secondary schools and the continual pressing 
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in of new subjects, mostly concrete and "practical" in a superficially obvious 
sense, expose our subject to an increasingly keen competition in the high 
school. No matter how essentially and profoundly "practical" Latin is, 
more and more the question whether a given student enters a Latin class at 
all depends upon the impression which a boy or girl just out of the eighth grade 
has formed of the probable attractiveness of the subject; and after the pupil 
has once begun, his continuance largely depends on the enjoyment and inter- 
est which he has found in the work. It becomes of prime importance, there- 
fore, to utilize every legitimate means to gain the interest and attention of 
high-school pupils for Latin and for things Roman. The dramatic interest 
seems one of the most available for this purpose. In a play, language appears 
as the direct expression of life; and to feel the capacity of Latin to serve as 
such expression is an invaluable asset at every stage of the student's work. 
"Why were we not given something like this in high school ?" is the question 
sometimes asked when Freshmen in college meet Terence or Plautus for the 
first time. The obvious answer is that Plautus and Terence are too difficult. 
If we can get something that will give the high-school pupil the impression 
which the collegian gets from the Phormio, the Trinummus or the Captivi 
we shall secure important ends. The recently published simplified Phormio 
is one attempt to supply this need. The two plays of Miss Paxson have a 
similar aim, though intended primarily for acting rather than reading. 

The subjects of the plays are respectively A Roman School and A Roman 
Wedding, certainly interesting topics. We are told that they have successfully 
met the test of actual presentation. Pupils who have talked Latin to the 
extent of rehearsing and acting these plays will never believe that Latin is a 
"dead" language. 

The two plays stand on quite different planes. By all the principles of 
higher criticism they should be by different authors or by the same author 
in widely separated periods. A Roman School is a rollicking burlesque. The 
school motive is but a slender thread to connect the more or less amusing 
"stunts" of the pupils. The principal end which it accomplishes is to con- 
nect fun and nonsense with Latin. Familiar passages are cleverly intro- 
duced into the dialogue, as when the master, in response to Brutus' offer to 
recite a poem, exclaims "Et tu, Brute"; or "Gallia est omnis divisa," etc., 
finds place in a geography lesson; or when Catiline, as the bad boy of the 
school, calls forth from the master the familiar "Quousque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia nostra?" There seems to have been no attempt to secure 
dramatic or historical consistency. The time chosen for representation is 
90 B.C. The sixteen-year-old Cicero and the twenty-four-year-old Hortensius, 
with Caesar, Pompey, Appius Claudius Caecus, and others are seen in the 
same class at school reciting "Twinkle, twinkle little star" and various Mother 
Goose rhymes done into Latin, the quantitative structure of which is not 
always obvious. By this time we should be prepared to hear Julius Caesar 
select as his favorite song "Onward Christian Soldiers" the sacred words of 
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which the young pagans proceed to sing, no doubt lustily. The author calls 
attention to this last "most obvious anachronism" and excuses it on the 
ground of the interest young pupils take in the hymn. The play closes with 
the recitation by Crassus of about seventy-five lines of ridiculous half-Latin 
doggerel entitled "Pome of a Possum," and beginning "The nox was lit by 
lux of luna." The burlesque tone is less obvious in the interesting contest 
in which Cicero and Caesar compete in declaiming on their ambitions, but it 
asserts itself when Caesar expresses his intention not only of being a great 
soldier and conquering Gaul, but of composing the De Bello Gallico, adding 
"commentarii de bello Gallico utiles erunt ad ingenia acuenda puerorum." 
A Roman Wedding is in every way a more serious effort. The three scenes, 
Sponsalia, Nuptiae, and Deductio, give an informing as well as diverting pic- 
ture of a Roman wedding. The facts of Roman history and life are in general 
respected. Among minor departures, we may note the transfer of the sign- 
ing of the tabulae nuptiales from the wedding to the betrothal "to give better 
balance to the play" and the representation of Cicero as rehearsing the intro- 
duction of the first speech against Catiline as delivered. The relations of 
Cicero and Terentia are represented as infelicitous in 63, and Terentia con- 
trasts the orator's coolness, due to absorption in his profession, with the warmth 
of earlier days reflected in letters which in fact are from the later years of 
exile. Cicero's financial troubles are made the motive of marrying off Tullia 
to Piso, and even lead the elder Piso to offer to take the girl sine dote. A 
Roman Wedding however has unity and consistency. The Latin shows free- 
dom and a degree of originality. The pictures of home life are natural and 
convincing. Tullia and her brother are particularly good. The rhythmical 
recitations introduced here and there are appropriate to the context, selected 
or adapted from classical sources, and in recognizable, rhythmical form. It 
is a happy omen that such a piece of work should come from one of our city 
high schools, and it is to be hoped that many schools will undertake to give it 
in whole or in part. Any not prepared to act these plays, simple and brief 
as they are, might use them as diverting sight reading. May we not also hope 
that this material will encourage other attempts in the same direction ? The 
colloquial language of the comedy and Cicero's letters should supply material 
for dramatizing other scenes from Roman life and history, yielding sketches 
of varying length suitable either for reading or acting. 

Warren S. Gordis 
Ottawa University 



